Parliamentary Government in England
character rarely deceive any save those who are responsible
for their making. Anyone wha compares the impression
produced by Englishmen upon Frenchmen in the seven-
teenth and eighteenth centuries respectively will recognize
at once that judgments of national behaviour are always
a dangerous enterprise. There is a presumption in them
t>oth of unity and objectivity which rarely coincide with
the facts themselves.
The "prerequisites," as Bagehot called them, of
successful representative government are, indeed, both
manifold and complex. It requires something more than
intelligence and virtue. It presupposes a body of citizens
who are fundamentally at one upon all the major objects of
governmental activity; so fundamentally at one, it may be
added, that the thought of conflict as a way of change is
incapable of entering the minds of more than an insigni-
ficant portion of the nation. It requires, in the second
place, a sense in the nation that no single class of any
importance in the community is permanently excluded
from power. For it has been not less true of the British
than of other peoples, that the possession of power over
a long period is corrupting in its nature; so that, in the
long run, exclusion from power tends naturally to mean
exclusion from benefit also. The rule of an aristocracy has
always meant rule in the interest of that aristocracy; the
rule of business men has always taken a narrow view of
the interests both of agriculture and the1 poor. Unless a
body of men who feel that their place in the society is,
granted that they are numerous enough, either certain to
receive consideration or, alternatively, that its refusal will
jeopardize the position of those in office, they are unlikely,
if the object involved is one to which they attach any
profound consideration, to acquiesce at all easily in the
maintenance of social peaces
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